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SCIENCE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 



By Professor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 
The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 



The most practical and urgent need of any human life is that 
it shall get itself conformed to the laws of nature. By " nature" 
is here meant, to use Huxley's words, "not merely things and 
their forces, but men and their laws." To state the proposition 
more precisely, man's self-preservation depends absolutely upon 
adjustment to those physical and psychical laws revealed by 
such sciences as physics, chemistry, physiology, and psychology. 
This is a truth so ingrained in every fiber of man's being that, 
however much his wits may be dulled by ignorance or befogged 
by false theories of life, his deepest instincts constantly recog- 
nize it. The struggles of the human race everywhere have been 
efforts at adjustment between the inner needs of men and the 
outer conditions supplied by nature. Now it has been on the 
plane of physical existence, in the efforts to get food, shelter, 
and clothing, and to escape disease and death. Now it has been 
on the plane of the intellect, in the efforts to become possessed 
of the secrets that give control of nature's forces. Now it has 
been on the plane of morals and religion, in the efforts to get at 
the spiritual meaning and method of a universe with whose inter- 
minable changes and vicissitudes human life is bound up. What 
has been true of mankind as a whole is true here and now of 
each individual. Back of all that each of us does, feels, or 
thinks ; back of all our categories of conduct and contentions as 
to what is the best system of education or philosophy, works 
this instinct to get ourselves squared with the conditions that 
nature imposes. And this instinct works thus constantly within 
us because it is the expression in our souls of the truth that we 
must be at one with nature or perish utterly. To give heed to 
it is the way of sanity and life ; to disregard it is the way of 
insanity and death. 
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This truth, which is implicit in the lives and experiences of 
men everywhere, has at last become explicit in the scientific 
intellect and in that type of human experience we call "science." 
Bacon brushed aside the prejudice that centuries of misinterpre- 
tation of man's relations to nature had cultivated, and made 
clear the point of view and method of science for all time, when 
he wrote that first aphorism in his Novum Organum: 

Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands as 
much as his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to things 
or the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is capable of more. 

In the spirit of these words science has ever worked. Its record 
is one unbroken effort to discover the laws of nature and get 
men to direct their lives accordingly. Huxley has splendidly 
expressed this in his definition of education : 

What I mean by education is learning the rules of this mighty game [of 
human life]. In other words, education is the instruction of the intellect in 
the laws of nature, under which name 1 include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their laws ; and the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws. For me, education means neither more nor less than this. Anything 
which professes to call itself education must be tried by this standard, and if 
it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever may be the 
force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side. 1 

And Professor Shaler has recently illustrated this same attitude 
of the scientific man in his article on "Faith in Nature," in the 
International Quarterly. 2 "Some sense of spiritual reconciliation 
with nature," he says, "is the necessary support for all the higher 
work of the mind, whatever the nature of that work may be." 
And again: "It is evidently to be the largest intellectual task 
of this century to provide men with the basis of an understand- 
ing as to their relations with the material universe." 

Now, this urgent human need of adjustment to the laws of 
nature, which finds acknowledgment in the instincts of men 
everywhere, and in the conscious processes of science, ought to 
be recognized and provided for in religion. If a man's life, 
here and now, depends upon what he does with nature, or what 
nature does with him, and if it is the function of religion to pre- 

1 Science and Education, p. 83. 3 Vol. VI, pp. 281-304. 
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serve man's life, then surely religion as preached and taught 
should help to make men think and feel rightly toward nature, 
should seek to reveal to them nature's laws, and should inspire 
in their hearts the most reverent and ardent disposition to con- 
form their lives to such laws. And this is what primitive, or 
natural, religion does. However crude the intellectual concep- 
tions involved in such a religion, and however grotesque the 
practices it leads to, natural religion is born of primitive man's 
efforts to get himself adjusted to nature. He sees that there 
are forces working all about him upon which his happiness or 
misery, his life or death, depends. He personifies these forces 
and worships them, now to win their favor and help, now to pro- 
pitiate them and avert their anger. Thus he worships the waters 
of rivers, as the Nile and Ganges ; he worships plants and trees, 
as the sacred forests of the Gauls, Germans, Finns, and Papuans ; 
he worships birds and other animals, as the eagle of the Aztecs 
and Peruvians, the ibis of the Egyptians, and the various ser- 
pents of India and western Africa; he worships the heavenly 
bodies, as the sun among many races ; he worships the elements, 
as fire among the Persians and ancient Mexicans; he worships 
the succession of seasons or climates, as the season of rain 
among the Khonds. In short, there is no force of nature affect- 
ing man's life to any intimate degree that he has not tried to 
interpret and control through the medium of his religion. It is 
this fact that has led anthropologists to say that the religious 
process among primitive men has much the same motive as the 
scientific process among modern students of nature, though the 
methods of the two processes are vastly different. In other 
words, at the beginning of man's relations to nature, his religion 
and his science are one. 

The child illustrates much the same principle as primitive 
man. Its first reactions to nature are essentially religious. It 
finds itself in the midst of natural phenomena whose vital rela- 
tions to its own life are more or less distinctly felt. It endows 
these phenomena with spirit and personality. That is its way 
of accounting for what nature does, and that is its way of 
approach to nature to understand and control it. It questions 
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its elders as to where things come from, and who made them, 
and thus makes intelligent its feeling that nature has a supreme 
personality incarnated in it. It inquires about the phenomena of 
life and death — where plants, and birds, and human beings go 
when they die — and thus makes definite its instinct of immor- 
tality. Thus to the naive child the universe is a thing of spirit, 
brought into being through spiritual forces, and, with all its 
changes, persisting still as life and personality. Such reactions 
toward the natural phenomena about it show that reconciliation 
with nature which Professor Shaler believes is necessary as a 
support for the higher actions of the mind. Such reactions, too, 
are not only the child's adjustment to the laws of the universe 
religiously; they are also its adjustment scientifically. For with 
the child, as with primitive man, religion and science are one. 
With the elemental soul of man everywhere, whether in the 
child of nature or the child of civilization, we may say, in the 
words of Ratzel: 

Religion is everywhere connected with man's craving for causality, which 
will ever be looking out for the cause or the Causer of everything that comes 
to pass. Thus its deepest roots come into contact with science, and are pro- 
foundly entwined with the sense of nature. 3 

What has thus far been said may now be summarized in the 
following propositions : 

1. The sanity and efficiency of man's life depend upon its 
adjustment to natural laws, as these operate in the physical and 
chemical constitution of matter, in the physiological and psy- 
chological processes of each individual life, and in the political, 
economic, and other forces of society. 

2. The perfection of this adjustment has been the goal of 
human development, at first guided by -the instincts of self- 
preservation, but later by the conscious purpose of the scientific 
intellect. 

3. Religion, being one of the chief controlling forces of the 
human soul, ought to aid powerfully in effecting this adjustment, 
and does so in primitive man and in the child. 

4. In primitive man and the child, reactions to the phenomena 

3 History of Mankind, Vol. Ill, p. 41. 
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and laws of nature are at once religious and scientific, being 
efforts to interpret these phenomena and laws, and effect some 
sort of adjustment or reconciliation to them. 

It remains to apply these propositions to religious education. 

Does religious education, as at present conceived and prac- 
ticed, meet the conditions here implied, in its aim, its material, 
or its method ? It is the simple truth to confess that it does 
not. The only evidence of an approach to meeting such condi- 
tions is in the case of method. There is growing up in Sunday 
school and church circles generally a marked interest in improved 
methods of work. Psychology and pedagogy are being much 
cultivated. But they are being cultivated for what they can con- 
tribute toward answering the question of how can certaiii aims be 
realized, or how can certain material be presented effectively ? So far 
as science has touched the problem of religious education at all, 
it is merely in the matter of methodology. One rarely hears 
anywhere a question as to the wisdom of revising the aim of 
religious education or changing its material in accordance with 
the suggestions of science. One never hears such a question in 
a Sunday-school convention. Such a convention will listen 
tolerantly and interestedly to the presentation of any ideals of 
religious training that fall within the limits of theological salva- 
tion. It will welcome gladly any aid from science in methods 
of studying the Bible, preparing lessons from the Bible, and 
teaching these lessons which the Bible contains. It will be 
willing to include in its preparation of Bible material and its 
teaching of Bible lessons other material taken from history, 
literature, or science itself that can be used incidentally to 
illustrate Bible truths. But if one were to suggest, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing propositions, that man's supreme need 
is a biological salvation, and that this can be accomplished 
educationally only through the use, not alone of the Bible, but 
also of the data of science, it is very probable that his words 
would fall upon unwilling ears, if they did not give positive 
offense. 

Now, if one may draw any conclusion about these matters, 
from the nature of the human mind and the laws that govern its 
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development, or from the history of secular education, this limit- 
ing of the interest of religious educators to improved methods of 
Bible instruction is unphilosophical, and will prove a failure. We 
cannot borrow the methods of any department of knowledge, 
and make them efficient, if at the same time we ignore the spirit 
and subject-matter of that department of knowledge. That is 
merely doing what we are warned upon high authority not to do 
— putting new wine into old bottles. When public-school edu- 
cation first began to feel the influence of modern science, it did 
the same thing that the Sunday school is now doing. It rejected 
the new aims and subject-matter suggested by science, and, more 
or less slowly, accepted its methods. The results were what 
might have been expected. There was no sort of congruity 
between the different elements of the educational process. Bad 
aims and a bad subject-matter soon made a caricature of good 
methods. The result was all kinds of freak methods, which 
became, in the best educational circles, objects for ridicule. The 
remedy for all this could come only with the modification of 
educational aims and material according to the suggestions of 
science. And this remedy is now with us. In many of our best 
school systems and institutions for training teachers, scientific 
ideals and scientific subject-matter have a prominent place. 
Secular education is entering upon a new era. Here is the 
meaning of the change from the ideal of education as a process 
of book-culture to an ideal of education as a process of life; from 
the slavish devotion to languages, literature, etc., to a growing 
devotion to the sciences and the manual arts. 

Religious education bids fair to get into the same slough of 
methodology that secular education is now trying to get out of. 
It is seeking the methods of science and refusing its aims and the 
material it has to offer. It is borrowing from the public schools 
all sorts of apparatus and tricks of method. For a while, at least 
under good conditions, these things will count for improvements. 
They are new, sometimes spectacular because of the incongruity 
of their setting, and they consequently arrest the attention of the 
pupils. But in the hands of teachers who frequently know nothing 
of the spirit that should give them life, they are sure to degener- 
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ate into mechanical and soulless things, as useless as they are 
grotesque. 

We may depend upon it that the adoption of the methods of 
secular education will not save the Sunday school. They make 
a mistake who attribute the inferiority of the latter merely to 
bad methods. Not even will the lack of training in teachers 
explain this inferiority, unless by training is meant something 
more than normal methods. The cause lies deeper than these 
things. It is the same that is working everywhere in the higher 
civilizations to weaken the church and destroy its influence. 
This cause is science itself — science whose aim and method were 
set forth by Bacon in his aphorism, already quoted ; science 
which has been opposed by the majority of theologians at every 
step of its advancement, but which has been triumphant in every 
field of contest. This science now controls the intellectual life 
of the world that theology once controlled. The educational 
systems, of Protestantism at least, have come under its influence 
wholly or partially. So likewise has the secular press. In this 
way the greatest educative forces of modern life are shaping, 
sensibly or insensibly, the minds of children and adults accord- 
ing to scientific ideals. The most influential schools of the 
United States, those reaching the largest number of young men 
and women, are controlled by the spirit of science rather than 
of theology. This is true of the great state universities in the 
Middle and Western portions of the country. Even in Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, which were once church schools, science 
now shapes the curricula and sets the standard, of teaching. 
The most widely read and ably edited magazines and newspapers 
are under secular management, so called, rather than religious. 
These things were not always so. If one will study history, and 
note passing events, to determine why conditions have changed, 
he will discover what is the matter with the Sunday school and 
the church. The center of human interest is shifting from the 
theological interpretation of things and forces, and human life, 
to a scientific interpretation. The most radical reconstruction 
of man's relations to the universe, in all time, is under way. 
And religious leaders are still too much dominated by the older 
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theological point of view to sympathize with this reconstruction, 
share its ideals, participate in its achievements, and bring religious 
activities into harmony with it. 

To conclude : Religious education is not furthering, as it 
should, man's adjustment to the processes of life revealed in 
nature, which the deepest instincts of the race have always 
sought, which primitive religions were an attempt to accomplish, 
which the child's first intellectual and emotional reactions to 
nature imply, and which science is steadily at work in effecting. 
Elemental human instinct, the religious feelings and reasonings 
of primitive man and the child, and the scientific intellect have 
discovered God in nature. Natural law is a mode of the divine 
will. God is immanent, at work now and everywhere in his world. 
The theology that, for the most part, dominates religious educa- 
tion has discovered no God in nature. It has no religious feel- 
ing toward natural law. It sets the latter over against divine 
law, true to theological traditions. Natural law is not a mode 
of the divine will. God is not immanent, but transcendent, 
removed from any spiritual relationship with natural processes. 
Man cannot come into reconciliation with God through these 
natural processes. The only spiritual revelation of God is the 
Bible. In understanding this book, and this alone, and in get- 
ting his life conformed to its teachings, may he win salvation. 
What science may have to say about the nature of the human 
soul and body, and the psychological or physiological factors 
that condition their sanity, is not a revelation of God's will. It 
has reference to the natural man only, and not to the spiritual 
man. 

This statement of the situation is not true of all efforts at 
religious education, nor of all religious leaders, by any means. 
It is true, however, in general of those who practically control 
the shaping of the aims and subject-matter of Sunday-school 
work. With such there is very little recognition of the aims 
and material that every other form of human regeneration is 
rapidly accepting from science. It is not difficult to predict the 
outcome of this indifference or this antagonism. Either religious 
education, as controlled by the church, must conform itself to 
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scientific ideals and facts, or surrender its work, still more than 
it already has, to other agencies. If the Sunday school cannot 
more effectively aid in adjusting this generation of men to the 
laws of their own bodies and minds, and to the industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political processes with which they are bound up in 
society, it must itself pay the penalty of the barren fig tree, and 
everything else under God's providence that does not perform 
the function it is set to perform. 
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